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order to find a passage home. But before he|is all mowing land, and yet there is no hay 
got out of York, he got intoxicated and lost all) made ; but as in the case of the pasha’s stud 
his money—so his plans were all defeated. Hejnear Cairo, you may see about eight hundred 
\determined again to apply himself to business, | horses tethered along one field, from day to day, 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable! and at length gained another four dollars. With|advancing a few feet until they have swept it 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five) jpis sum he set out again for Philadelphia, and |through, when the first part grazed is grown 
Dollars. travelled one mile, when he again got drunk,|up for them again. 

Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, and spent or lost all his money. He then re-| Scarcely was the tent pitched and the fire 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made.| turned to York, applied to the stocking weaver|for the late dinner lighted, when through the 
for business, and again went to work. jusual crowd of gazing villagers a venerable, 

He now entered into a deep consideration of|mild, patriarchal man, in grave attire fora 
his situation—being much mortified with his| Moslem, and with several attendants about him, 
misconduct. While engaged in reflections on|came like Abraham of old, to press the stranger 
his past conduct, he saw a young man, whom traveller to share his hospitable board and shel- 
Extract from the Minutes of the Yearly Meet-\he found to be Elisha Kirk, and felt an im-| ter. [learned that he was the sheikh, and [ 

ing for New Jersey and Pennsylvania, held| pression of desire to confer with him, on his|declined long; but the old man took me by 
at Philadelphia by adjournments from the\own condition. Elisha advised him totally to} the hand so kindly, saying Taa lee taa lee— 
21st day of the 9th mv. 1765, to the 27th of abstain from using or tasting spirituous liquors.|come, come, so invitingly, that | was forced to 
the same inclusive. \In endeavoring to conform to his advice, Tho-| yield, telling my servant to follow to help me 
FOR THE QUARTERLY AND MONTHLY MEETINGS! as at length felt an impression to go to F'riends’|on in conversation, We were led through a 
CONSTITUTING THE SAME. |meeting, but he had a strong prejudice against|high broad gateway, (in describing this | de- 

- +, _ _.. the Quakers, except Elisha Kirk; whom he con-| scribe many mansions of public officers,) closed 

Dear Friends and Brethren, — It is with| vt He h ia ay a] de 

great satisfaction and comfort of mind we can| sidered to: be his friend. ‘He: however went tojat night by two. large | woodes:. goles, ‘one of 
inform you, that through the condescension of| MCC’: and while there an old man arose, and |them having a little portal perhaps two feet 
divine kindness, « spirit of concord and harmony |$2i4 a few words, but Thomas Platts afterwazd| square, and raised two feet from the ground as 


hath evidently prevailed amongst us at this time said he pitied him, as having undertaken what/a hole to crawl through at night.—Within was 
= : a yard orcourt eight or ten rods square, the 


and our consultations and results on the seve-| he thought he could not go through with. The ; : ; 
ral important matters which have come before| tend, however, went on with his communica-| single storied rooms of the mansion running 
this meeting, have been conducted in brotherly| ‘om and Thomas soon found he was describing|along two sides, while the other two sides 
love, with a sincere and fervent desire that true|{'S 0W® State. His attention being thus arrest-| were enclosed by a brick wall as high as the 
unity and gospel fellowship may continue and |°¢ he felt the powerful preaching of the gospel|eaves of the houses, there being in the corner 
fulily extend throughout the church, that every |rough this (at first) despised instrument. of this wall a single room which was pointed 
meinber may be earnestly engaged to prevervel . Thomas remained in York town, and, con-jout as my night’s resting place, a separate 
this precious tye and ornament of our christian | {ing his attendance of Friends” tweetings, he house in fact. I declined this part af the good 
society entire and undefaced became very regular in his conduct and de- sheik’s request, and did not see the mside. On 

led Seade Ot Dhieh ils edits wees Wid portment. one side of the wall was a raised platform of 
with much affection and eonderaees earnestly earth, ph three foot high and five arcvix 
recommend to call quarterly and monthly meet- JOURNEY TO GOSHEN. wide: Onithie-ware mate spapat Se somtaceatl 
: ete y . mounting with the party I left my slippers at 
ings, and to every individual member who hath No. II. 


th o t } 2 } e 
e leas desire to be useful in the church, Ayn Movsa, March 12, 1848. land two cushions to lean on, were brought for 
that in all their deliberations and conclusions, 


whether in public or private, they may keep| Next morn we bid adieu to the beautiful| the guest. The sheikh and company then 
a single eye to the honour of God anid the vires. Coneeeat of the rich Nile-soil bordering the|seated themselves cross-legged on the mat, 
perity of oar Zion, gathering to the Divine Prin.| eafless burning sand; and we plunged into the|and I was not slow in copying their example; 
ciple to know from what spring and motion they | Delt We were bound for Zell spantn.—the | end relieved. ne I was by he carpet and ‘pil- 
ect, und “es Wits te experienced to influence the (ancient Bubastis, near the junction of the|lows I found the posture not an uncomfortable 
mind, partiality and every wrong bias will be| Demet branch of the Nile and the ancient|one. As soon almost as we were seated, the 
avohied and a living consete will be beiet for the| “anne It was in sight some eighteen miles|sun having now gone down, the sheikh rose, 
welfare of thw whol body, that‘ unity and con- perhaps to the West of North. As we crept|and turning his face toward Mecca, _went 
ont eat * saatnad thusest _ {along the banks of the canals with which the|through aloud his evening prayers. These 
Ge a ee a ee Patt) felds are crossed like a chequer-board, lan-| prayers consist, partly at least, of repetitions 

upon the right foundation. ‘a 7 | Pray —S ; 
“ annen Pakaneivon guage can hardly describe the richness of the of the name of Allah and some other words, 

=MBERTON, a 

Clerk this »|agricultural scene around. I saw acompany|the repetitions being counted by beads, one 
ert teeth ploughmen resting, withtheir ploughs in the|being slipped along the string at each repeti- 
furrow in one field, and [ undertook to count|tion.—These devotions perhaps occupied fif- 
\them, and having got up to twenty-five or thirty|teen minutes, and were repeated again at half 
Thomas Platts came to America with the|gave it up. I looked over the rich fields of| past seven o'clock, the Mohammedans. having 
British troops, at the time of the American|cotton and wheat, and beans for camels, and five times for prayer—sunrise, noon, three 
revolution. He left a wife and two children| hemp and barley; and though I was high on |o’clock P. M., and the two seasons just noticed. 
in England. During the war he was taken|the canal’s bank and the dromedary’s back,|l observed, however, that none of the company 
prisoner by the Americans; and when ar-|often I could nowhere see the edge. And yetjexcept one old man followed the sheikh ; for, 
rangements were made for an exchange of|this country is prominently, as of old, a grazing as in Christian lands, few act up to the pre- 
prisoners with the British, Thomas being sick) country ; the rich rank clover stalks crowding|cepts of their religion. Meantime the old 
could not go. He therefore remained in this) each other, and the tethered buffaloes, and cows,|sheikh had often interrupted his devotions to 
country, and in order to raise funds to pay his|and horses, and donkeys, and camels, andjgive directions to one and another of the troop 
passage home to England, he engaged with a| mules, and sheep and goats, in countless multi-/of servants that were at his beck, and soon the 
stocking weaver in York town, Pennsylvania. |tudes, in the same field, cropping their own busy whirl of the little handmill was heard 
At this business, through industry and econo-| little daily-granted patch, yet living luxuriously;|grinding the wheat, andjof the mortar and 
my, he at length saved four dollars, on which for it is a peculiarity of this luxuriant country, pestle preparing spices, &c. Guests too were 
he concluded to set out for Philadelphia in|that there is strictly speaking no pasture,—it dropping im, for I learned that these sheikhs 
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every night entertain gratis all the travellers, 
and so many of their own friends as choose to 
come. I observed a silent attention to the 
place each occupied; I being at the sheikh’s 
right hand, and his oldest and most honoured 
friend at his left. His devotions over, an hour 
or more was spent in conversation about our 
respective countries; these people having no 
idea at all of America as distinct from Europe, 
and the best ideal could give them of its 
remoteness was to tell them that the pasha’s 
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fragments. Water was brought and hands’ full of dim traditional houses, and quaint spires 


‘washed as before dinner, and then rising, l/are seen beyond their fashionable streets and 
apologized tothe sheikh for being tired with|new-built squares. Some are old in name and 


riding all day, and took my leave. I was fol-|situation, though new in form and materials: 
lowed to my tent by his son, an intelligent and terrible visitations of war, or tempest, or fire, 
curious young man, who examined my dress! have swept them, in the emphatic language of 
and every thing about, asking a hundred ques- Scripture, with the besom of destruction, time 
tions, and seeming to take a pride in showing after time, but still the town has risen from its 
me his gorgeous Turkish costume. He wrote! ruins. 

his name in my note book—a thing which Athens is an. extraordinary. instance of this 
comparatively few young men in this country class. It is, according to the most authentic 












































steamer, which goes in two days from Cairo tojcan do—and | shall keep it as a memento./history, the oldest city in Europe, having re- 
Alexandria, would be eight or ten days in|The good old sheikh had told me I must visit|tained its present appellation for more than 

oing to France, fifteen or sixteen days to Eng-|the Zell, (about a mile off,) and return and thirty centuries, through all the vicissitudes of 
a and thirty or thirty five to America. |spend the next night with him ; but I had told|empires and creeds that have passed over the 
Meantime the sheikh called one of his attend-|him I could not, and rising early walked on,| world in the lapse of that long period ; and in 
ants with sword and pistols at his side, and|leaving my servant to carry a present of coffee|spite of fires, sieges, and plagues, whose very 
ordered him to send three men to watch the|&c. to the sheikh, and to distribute a few pia-;enumeration would occupy more space than 
night about my tent. A young guest of his/stres to his men. ithis article, still presenting to the traveller’s 
brought him a fine duck he had shot, und this} calli, lview the same outline of magnificent ruins 
was given to me. At length, about eight) |crowning the rocky citadel known as the Acro- 
o’clock, (a late hour with them) dinner was THE AGE OF TOWNS. polis, round whose base the city lies as it lay 
served. | ‘Towns are certainly the most remarkable and/| in the days of Plato. 

First came three servants ; one with a broad |interesting of human works. When the poet} Constantinople is the next oldest city of 
basin, over which each guest held his hands|Cowper said, “God made the country, but/Eastern Europe. Its ancient name, as is well 
while a second poured water over them follow-|man made the town,’ he unconsciously paid no| known, was Byzantium, having been built by 
ed by a third who bore a towel. The washing|small compliment to his own race, in as far as|the Greeks; but when Constantine became a 
of hands over, a troop of other servants came |a large city is a wonderful thing foe man to! Christian, the Romans, who were then strongly 
The first bore on his shouldersa large round imake. There the most prominent character-| inclined to Paganism, showed so much hostility 
mat of palm which was held by four handles, |istics of human life are developed, and the to the emperor’s religion, that he determined 
some heavy weight hanging down in the cen-|progress of society in the knowledge of both)to transfer the capital of his empire to this city, 
tre. This was placed between the company /good and evil is most distinctly obvious. There,|on which, accordingly, bis own name was con- 
who sat on the two sides of the platform facing |too, the remark that the greater part of human|ferred. Old authors inform us that a great 
each other with the sheikh at the head. On| productions long ontlast their authors appears|concourse of inhabitants from all parts of his 
being spread out there were seen within the|substantially true, as there are few of all the| vast dominions were induced to settle there by 
mat some three pecks of the thin warm cakes |cities of Europe in which we cannot read in/a promise of freedom from taxes of every des- 
which form the common Arab bread. These|street, and church, and dwelling, as it were,|cription for three years, whilst artificers 
the sheikh took, (and | began already tosee the |the handwriting of generations whose very |thronged to it in crowds, owing to the liberal 
propriety of washing hands before eating,) and/ graves are forgotten. ‘employment afforded by the erection of palaces 
distributed them, putting a huge pile, enough| Some of the inferior creation, such as rooks|aud other public buildings; so that Constanti- 
for six men before his guest. Then came|and beavers, have their towns also—chosen nople was styled the ‘ Eclipser of Rome.’ Nor 
dishes of soup, and rice boiled in milk ; a sep-|spots among old woods and streams—where| must we forget that the Turks, whose capital 
arate dish of each, with a spoon placed for me,|they have” built and burrowed from year to|it has been since they captured it under the 
while the rest of the company one dish with no| year, nobody knows how long; for their modes last of Constantine’s successors, about the mid- 
spoon served for two or three. The sheikh said|of life never vary: the successive inhabitants |dle of the fifteenth century, have given it the 
“B’ism Allah,” “in the name of God,” and/|form their nests or dams exactly as their an-/name of Stamboul, signifying in their language 
began, and all followed. | watched how heand |cestors formed thein when the mossy oaks were) the ‘ Queen of Cities.’ 
others tore bits from the bread and dipped it in| young, and their homes retain no history. It} Rome is another example of durability, mer- 





the soup, or rice to milk, and then bore it to|is not so with the cities of mankind; the|iting almost in this respect the name bestowed 
their mouth neatly, and I tried the experiment|thoughts and characters of different ages seem|upon her in her days of old Pagan pride—the 
but it was daubing work, and I took to the|built up in them ; and the contrast which many |* Eternal City.’ Founded upwards of seven 
spoons which the sheikh’s forethought had fur-|/European towns present to each other in this|hundred years before the Christian era, Rome 
nished. Then came roasted pigeons, and the respect has been often observed by tourists.|is said to have been rebuilt three times over 
old man selected a fine one, and with his fingers|Some, like the Old Town of Edinburgh, seem|the ruins of successive cities, which in some 
handed it to me. Meanwhile he had laughingly | literally made of memorials of other times ; and| parts are believed to lie more than sixty feet 
asked if I would have my servant go for the|a stranger who walks their streets for the first}|deep under the pavement of the present streets. 
knife and fork, but I said no, no. A fine roast-'time feels as if he were going back in the cen-| Most of the old cities of Italy belong to as 
ed chicken too was brought and laid on my|turies. An enthusiastic Frenchman, in des-|early an age, and it is truly surprising for how 
napkin—the only one seenat the table. But|cribing Abbotsford, called it a ‘romance of|many centuries men have continued to congre- 
I had eaten in a tent and on a dromedary’s back/stone and lime;’ were the word altered to his-|gate on the same spots. F'lorence, the capital 
often enough to manage these very well with|tory, his description might suit those old-world|of Tuscany, famous as the birthplace of Dante, 
my fingers. Last, fish was brought, and choice|cities. Others, like our New Town, have no} Michael Angelo, and many of the greatest in 
bits were broken out inthe same style and|story to tell of the past; but they speak mighti-|Italian art and literature, and still celebrated 
passed to me, and then the contents of the|ly of modern improvement, popular progres-|as one of the most beautiful cities of Furope, 
dish distributed to the other guests. And this|sion, and advancement in what a German|whose palaces and picture-galleries occupy 
course finished the repast, for I should have|philosopher calls * the art of living.’ half the journals of our tourists, has kept her 
mentioned that previously dates had been| The two great divisions of the Scottish capital! place beside the Arno for more centuries than 
brought, and coffee two or three times, with su-|thus furnish illustrations of the old and new|have been chronicled. Dante thus refers to 
gat for me, had been passed round in the little jaspect of things. Some British and many con-|her history ; ‘I was an inhabitant of Florence, 
Turkish cups. ‘The repast finished, the sheikh |tinental towns are similarly divided, and the|that city which changed her first patron, Mars, 












picked up some fish and other choice fragments|traveller at once recognizes the periods to|forSt. John the Baptist ; for which reason the 


and tossed them to his particular friends, who| which their different portions belong. But the 
wrapped them ina cake of bread,and putlage of cities, like that of individuals, cannot 
them in their handkerchiefs. Next he filled alalways be guessed from their appearance. 
large dish with soup and sent itto my Arabs,|Some are comparatively young, but have 
with bread enough to last thema day. Final-jcaught an old-established business-like air, 





vengeance of the deity thus slighted will never 
be appeased, and if some remains of his statue 
were not still visible on the bridge over the 
Arno, she would have been already levelled 
to the ground ; and thus the citizens who raised 





ly the table was gathered up and borne off,|from the combined effects of brick, coal-smoke,|her again from the ashes to which Attila had 
and spread in the centre of the court, and ajand commerce. Some look modern and busv|reduced her would have laboured in vain.’ So 
score of servants made an ample dinner of the|to the new-comer, while their back streets are! firmly did popular superstition cling to Pagan 
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relics in the middle ages: but it appears that!period the most powerful state in Europe—jde la Martinique of the 27th of May, from the 
the broken statue to which the Florentines styled the bulwark of the Christian faith, on| contents of which we infer that order was in a 
attached so much importance was carried away account of its successful war against the turks—/great degree restored at St. Pierre. 
by a flood that destroyed the bridge on which |and the emporium of European commerce with} The revolt, incendiarism and bloodshed, of 
it stood, in the year 1337, without the ill effects|the East, Venice is known to all the lovers of which the New-York papers give accounts, 
which the citizens apprehended from the loss| romance and poetry from ‘Tasso down to Byron.|took place on the 22d of May, originating in 
of their fancied Palladium, Padua ranksstill higher in seniority, It was|the imprisonment of a negro slave, whom his 
Milan, now the capital of Lombardy, is also|the birthplace of Livy, the Roman historian ;|fellows attempted to rescue. Excesses fol- 
of old foundation. ‘The precise date canjand Vrgil says it was founded over the grave|lowed, and several families fled ; but we are led 
scarcely be ascertained; but it was an empo-/of one of the companions of A%neas. It was) to believe that the disorders were ended by the 
rium of cheese and corn before the Christian|devastated by Attila, taken by Charlemagne,|immediate abolition of Slavery, which was 
ers. The city was twice razed to the ground |and celebrated throughout the fourteenth and|prociaimed in the streets of St. Pierre on 
—first by Atula, king of the barbarous Huns, | fifteenth centuries for the learning of its uni-|‘Thursday the 23d, and throughout the [sland 
who invaded the Roman Empire in the fifth|versity and the beauty of its velvets; yet in our|on the following day. 
century; and afterwards by Frederic Barbar-|own days its ninety-six churches and twelve| Under date of St. Pierre, May 26, the Cour- 
ossa, Emperor of Germany, who vowed not to|colleges are almost as well attended as they |rier says, in substance : 
leave one stone of iton another, because the|were in that distant period. | “The appearance of our town, since Tues- 
inhabitants—whom he had obliged to appear} The oldest town in France is Marseilles,/day, is indescribable. ‘The innumerable flags 
before him, by way of satisfaction for a pre-|there being historical evidence of its being built|suspended from the windows of the houses, 
vious rebellion, with ropes about their necks|by a Greek colony in the same century with|the groups of people which throng the street, 
—had, after his departure, paraded his own/Rome; since then, Gauls, Romans, Goths, and| waving branches of laurel, flowers and foliage, 
image through their streets equipped in asimi-| Franks, as the ancestors of the modern French| singing as they pass—the cries of Vire la 
lar fashion. Redbeard—such was the meaning/ were called, have inhabited it inturn. It was|Ziberte/ which resound on all sides, give it 
of the emperor’s surname—kept his word ; and |twice burned down, and once literally desolated|such an aspect of joy that we hazard nothing 
Milan has been taken, with more or less injury,|by one of those terrible plagues to which Eu-|in saying that never has it witnessed the spec- 
by every conqueror from Charlemagne to Na-|rope was formerly subject; but it is still a well|tacle of a festival so animated, so deeply felt 
poleon. During the ages of tiltand tournament,|known port of the Mediterranean, as it was in| by the masses. 
Milan was celebrated for the manufacture of|the days of Augustus. “But how threateningly that Tuesday was 
armour, to the durability and beauty of which; The foundation of Lyons is uncertain. Au-|ushered in! With spirits yet harassed by the 
all the historians of those times testify; but|gustas made it the capital of Celtic Gaul. Anj|watching and misfortunes of the night, the 
when knightly fashions passed away before the|imperial palace was subsequently erected in|inhabitants still felt their hearts bound up by 
invention of gunpowder and the advance of|the city, whence the Emperor Nero, of unen-|the dreadful signs which were manifest. 
military science, the town returned to its earlier|viable notoriety, is traditionally said to have|The very atmosphere seemed ominous, and 
und more pacific commerce in cheese and corn, |issued a characteristic decree, by which all the|everything presaged new evils. A thousand 
to which later centuries have added silk. Yet} poets of the town—who were, it appears, suffi-|thanks to the Municipal Council, which under- 
its cathedral, entirely built of snow-white mar-|ciently numerous—assembled on the Ist of|stood the state of things, and promoted an im- 
ble, is still the admiration of all lovers of archi-|June at the temple of Apollo, in order to read| mediate general emancipation. 
tecture; and its traffic in the commodities we|their compositions before him, when the author} ‘“Scarcely was this measure announced, 
have enumerated confers an almost equal/of the best was rewarded with a laurel crown,|when an immense burst of joy broke forth and 
distinction on Milan in the eyes of the com-jand he of the worst had his choice to obliterate|instantly resounded through the couniry. 
mercial world. all he had written with his tongue, or be thrown|Countenances, till then sullen and stern, be- 
Naples, the city of Vesuvius, with whose bay|into the Rhone. Whether this tale be true agleame suddenly radiant. Sabres, muskets, 
and sky, lovely clime and lazy lazzeroni, so|not, history records that the city was burned|pikes, cutlasses, all were laid down and re- 
many views and descriptions have made the/to the ground, palace and all, by an accidental] placed by the olive branches of Peace. On all 
British public acquainted, is the successor of|fire in the reign of that gentle censor of the|sides flags were displayed, and the festival 
far older towns, which occupied almost the|press. The Burgundians made it their capital commenced. 
same site at the base of the great volcano, ages|in the fifth century, after which, in spite of} ‘The next day, the 23d, the planting of a 
before its first recorded eruption. ‘There stood} many conquests and inundations, it continued/Liberty Tree took place at the Esnotz battery. 
the beautiful Parthenope of the Greeks, be-/to rise in mercantile importance. The sect of The blessing was pronounced by the venerable 
lieved to be as ancient as Athens itself. It was|the Waldenses was founded by Peter Waldo,| Abbé Poncelot. 
succeeded by the Neapolis, or new city of thea merchant of this city, in the twelfth century;; “On the day following, two other Liberty 
Romans, from which the present city derived|and in the thirteenth it afforded refuge to all|Trees were planted—one on the Mouillage 
its name, and was the chosen residence of some,|the Italians driven from their country by the|market-place, the other at the Fort. This time 
though not the best of their emperors. Since|warsof the Guelphs and Ghibelines. The still|the ceremony was conducted with great pomp. 
then, it has been overwhelmed by lava, rebuilt) more sanguinary contentions of the Protestant;The assistant Mayor Souvignon, the Com- 
by princes, possessed by Goth, Saracen, Nor-|and Catholic parties in the sixteenth century |mandant de Place, some members of the 
man, Spaniard, and French by turns; but it is/all but destroyed Lyons; and the frightful|Municipal Council, and many other citizens, 
still the capital of the finest country in Europe, |devastations of the first revolution, in which its|escorted by a military detachment, proceeded 
and the boast of its inhabitants, whose pride in| name was changed to Ville Affranchie, are well| from the Government Hotel to the great door 
it has dictated the proverbial saying “ See|known to all acquainted with the history ofjof the Church, where the Clergy joined the 
Naples, and die !”’ that extraordinary time; but Lyons is still the| cortege, which continued its march in fine order 
The two celebrated cities, Venice and Genoa,|second city in France, retaining its old appel-|to the foot of the tree, which was decked with 
resemble each other in age and origin, as they |lation, its wealth, and its silk manufacture. flags and flowers, and at the side of which an 
did about the close of the middle ages in po- (To be Continued,; altar had been erected. M 
litical position and commercial importance. ——. «Alter a similar blessing asat the Batterie 
Some inhabitants of the eastern coast of Italy,! The following intelligence from the French|4’Esnotz, the Abbe Poncelot pronounced a 
who sought refuge in the isles of the Adriatic); j.nq of Martinique places a more favorable|*2°r* address on the blessings of Liberty and 
from the horrors of the Gothic invasion at the h d th tly lib 'Religion. ‘Without Religion,’ said he, ‘there 
beginning of the fifth century, were the found- aspect upon the conduct o! the recently livera-| is no true Liberty. Know, then, that it is not 
ers of Venice; and some fishermen, who built|ted Slaves of that island, than we were led to|in vain that we have just invoked the blessing 
their huts on a steep acclivity beside the west-|infer from the accounts which first reached us.|of Heaven upon the tree which you have plan- 
ern gulf atthe same disastrous period, were|{, appears that the disturbances there were ted—this tree, which is the sign, the symbol 
the first inhabitants of Genoa. The powerand of Liberty. Come, then, often to its foot, to 
splendour which both these cities attained, and ae ee BELA a a learn the duties which Liberty imposes upon 
their terrible contests for pre-eminence in Italy, Slavery, and we have heard of no outbreak since. | qj), and I can promise you, for yourselves and 
occupy a prominent place in the history of the FROM MARTINIQUE. your fair country, days the most prosperous— 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The com- From the Salem Register. a future the most flourishing.’’ 
merce and colonies of Genoa, penetrated as far) We are under obligationsto Mr. Wm. P.| A communication from M. A. Monfleury 
as Krim Tartary; and besides being at one|Goodhue of this city for a copy of the Courrier| proposes a solemn funeral service for all the 











speedily quieted by the immediate abolition of 
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unfortunates who perished, and a contribution | We might extend our view to other countries, 


in church, to indemnify, as far as possible, those | 
whose interests have suffered—to take place on) 
Wednesday, the 21st. The Editor warmly| 
seconds the proposition. 


interest connected with the events of the day| 
and night of the 22d, and an official list of all) 
the victims. In the house of Sanois, 33 persons | 


{ 
j 


We seem at the present period of the world) 


perished, including young Lascere, who ar-|most vigorous in growth and progress. With| 


rived from France only two or three days|the exception of our cruel slave system, 


previous. Two others were killed, one died | 


during amputation of the leg, and thirteen are, 


reported wounded, more or less dangerously. | 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 9, 1848. 


| 


Tue Crops.—The present season has been| 
one of unusual plenty. With the exception! 
of the partial failure of some of the crops in 
particular localities on account of the drought, | 
there has been an abundant yield to the labor! 
of the farmer, and throughout our vast terri-| 
tory plenty smiles. 





\seem to have within their reach the means of 
a comfortable subsistence, if they but en- 
courage habits of industry and frugality, and| 


which consigns three millions of the inhabi-| 
tants of the United States to a species of ser- 
vitude, which has not its parallel in the 
civilized world, all classes of the community 


had appeared at Berlin. 
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Iiems of Intelligence. 


and we should find in all an inequality in the; The state trials are going on in Iretand; no convic 
physical comforts of life, and in the social) tions hed taken place when the last steamer left, (except 


condition of the people, to which the popula- 
The Courrier contains several items of local | tion of the United States are strangers. 


that of John Mitchell.) Itis thought that Smith O’Brien 
and other kaders of the rebellion, will not be executed, 
but will probably be condemned to exile. 

The prospect of another failure of the potato crops in 


to be of all nations the most favoured. and the @"8'24; Ireland and Scotland, was very threatening by 
’ 


the last accounts. 

The cholera was making progress into Europe. It 
It is said to have been very 
fatal in St. Petersburg and Moscow, especially amongst 
the poorer classes, The French government are already 
instituting sanatory measures, to place the cities in @ 
state of preparation for the disease. There appears to 
be no doubt that much may be done in moderating the 
violence of the disease, and in limiting its extension, by 
promoting cleanliness, and removing all sources of im- 
purity in the atmosphere. 





are free from the vices which prevail more or 
less in all countries. 

In this state of the world it seems extraor- 
dinary that a feeling should prevail amongst 
many, against the influx of foreigners, and 
that they should be disposed to deny to the 
toiling poor of less favoured lands, a home in 


The city of Paris was quiet at last accounts. Amnesty 
to the insurgents is spoken of. 

Report of the committee appointed by the National 
Assembly to investigate the causes of the late bloody in- 
| surrection, has been made. It implicates most seriously 
Louis Blanc, Ledru Rollin, and Caussidiere, members 
of the late Provisional Government. The reading of the 
report caused great excitement in the assembly, which, 
it is feared, will be extended to the people, and cause 
fresh troubles. 


No nationon the globe enjoys at the present |the vast unoccupied regions of this; happily} In England a number of arrests of prominent chertists 


time such prosperity ; and in none are the in-| 
habitants so generally favoured with an abun- 
dance of the necessities, comforts, and luxu-| 


ries of life. With every variety of soil and|tion affords. Steadily are the people from all| 


climate, the earth yields its choicest produc-| 


; : 
tions, and no one need suffer for the nutriment 
necessary for the sustenance of the body. 


Even the day labourer can supply his family 


this selfish principle is not extensively preva- 
lent, and thousands are annually availing 
themselves of the advantages which emigra- 


the nations of Europe occupying the new 
States and the territories on the western 
border of the United States, and a few years 
more will establish a line of settlements be- 


with food, which those occupying a much|tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Look- 


higher position in other countries, must deny 
themselves. 

Casting our eyes across the Atlantic, we 
see poverty and want stalking through the| 
countries of the old world. In Great Britain| 
thousands are suffering for the actual neces-| 
saries of life, and disease and death are fol-| 





lowing in the train of destitution. 


ing into the future, the mind, can scarcely 
conceive the vast extent of territory and pop- 
ulation which will be included in the United 
States of America, provided the union of the 
States is not rent asunder by political agita- 
tion. Next year it is probable that New 
Mexico and California will be added as terri- 


have been made. The following dispatch from Liver- 
pool shows the state of excitement on that account In 
London : 
Liverroot, Aug. 19.—Noon. 

Throughout the principal parts of London, last night, 
and up to 12 o’clock to-day, the latest hour at which 
we could catch the outgoing steamer, there existed the 
greatest excitement in consequence of the disclosures 
made by a witness named Powell, in his cross-exami- 
nation at Bow street, in the case of the captured Char- 
tists.—Powell says, “1 became a delegate and entered 
the association for the purpose of coming forward and 
|giving evidence against the delegates in the way I am 
jdoing now. I encouraged and stimulated those men a 
great deal; I did it on purpose to have the more to in- 
form against them; I joined them because I thought 
something would turn out injurious to the peace of the 
country; and [ thought I would get as much informa- 
tion as I*could for the purpose of putting a stop to it. 
I knew that I was mixed up with a class of characters 
\who would do anything and everything; when the 
‘Chairman made use of the expression ‘ the blow must 
be struck to night,’ only Gurney and Ritchie were pre- 
|sent of the prisoners here now; I was employed by 


In the|tories, on the same footing with Oregon, for Nobody to make statements of anything of the kind; 1 
| 


have supplied the men with bullets and powder; they 


manufacturing districts, the wages of the ope-|which a government has just been instituted,|did not want much urging, but I urged them on; I 
% ° , | . ° | re @iY , 7 ; gave 
ratives even in prosperous times, when em-|and the strong feeling now prevalent in the) ave given powder and bullets only to Gurney; I g 


ployment is constant, are barely sufficient to) 


North against planting slavery there, it is to 





‘him at one time about half a pound of powder; I re- 
|member counting a lot of bullets and giving them to 


enable them to live above want, and when in-|be hoped will prevail, and thus this foul stain|"™-” 


terruptions occur in trade,their condition often| upon the character of the nation, will at least! 


becomes truly pitiable. 


ibe confined to its present limits. In this 


eee leet 


Senator Webster’s Speech on the Oregon 


odd w i its i ant features so 
In the rural districts of Ireland, the scanty |view of the present condition and prospects “rs embraces its important fe 


living of the poorer classes is proverbial, and 
and when the least failure of the main crops 


| . 
jour country, it would almost appear as a part 


jof the great design of an over-ruling Provi- 


‘concisely, that we have believed it will in- 


\terest our readers, and is worthy of preserva- 
Ls 


° ° | 7 . }t10n. 
of the country occurs, great distress is the| dence, to open in this new world a vast scene| . 


invariable consequence. The dreadful results 


of the famine of the past year are fresh in the energies of our race, that as decay and de-| 


recollection of all, and the anticipations for 
the safety of the coming crop, were at the last 
accounts discouraging. 


In France, the late political disturbances 
have revealed a state of destitution amongst) wisdom, and that her people may more and| 
the mass of the labourers and mechanics of more come under the influence of the christian| 


for the development of the moral and physical 


crepitude are seizing upon ancient nations, 


Ithere should be an asylum opened for their 
\suffering inhabitants. 


That this great nation may be guided by 


} 
| 


| WEBSTER’S SPEEECH ON THE ORFGON BILL. 


} 
| © ° 

Delivered in the Senate. 
[Reported for the New York Tribune. ] 


| The question being on the motion by Mr. 
Benton that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments, to which the House had refused to 
jagree. ‘ 

| Mr. Webster rose and said: I am very little 
inclined to prolong this debate, and I hope I am 
utterly disinclined to bring into itany new 





that country, which was not anticipated, and dispensation, must be the ardent desire of | warmth or excitement. I wish to say a few 


which forms a serious ground of fear, that 
other outbreaks will occur amongst a people 
blindly struggling to better their condition. 





; Mi : 
every lover of his race, as it is only upon this 
igromnd that true and permanent prosperity 
ican be built. 


|words, however, first, upon the question as it 
lis presented to us as a parliamentary question ; 
and secondly, upon the general political ques- 
tion involved in the debate. 
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As a question of parliamentary proceeding, | nitude enough— of interest enough—to all 
understand the case to be this: The House of|civilized nations of the earth, to call from th 
Representatives sent us a bill for the establish- who support one side or the other a statemem 
ment of a Territorial Government in Oregon : of the grounds upon which they act. 
no motion has been made in the Senate to| Now, I propose to state, as briefly as I cam, 
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@ times together, the reason why the slave- 
resentation was allowed, was that since the 
fth-west Territory was destined by ordi- 
ce to be free, and since nobody looked to 
y acqyisition by conquest or cession for the 


strike out any part of that bill. The bill pur-|the grounds upon which I proceed, historically |creation of Slave States at the South, there was 
porting to respect Oregon, simply and alone, and constitutionally ; and will endeavour to use|an insisting onthe part of the South to suffer 
has not been the subject of any objection in\as few words as possible, so that | may relieve |Slavery were it did exist, and to be represent- 
this branch of the legislature. The Senate has the Senate from hearing me at the earliest pos-|ed according to the principles and provisions of 
proposed no important amendment affecting sible moment. ithe Constitution, inasmuch as it was limited by 
Oregon itself; and the honourable member| In the first place, to view the matter histori-|these two considerations : first, that there was 
from Missouri (Mr. Benton) was right, precise-|cally : this Constitution, founded in 1787, and \to be no Slavery in the Territories ; and second 
ly right, when he said that the amendment now the Government under it organized in 1789,|that there was not the least anticipation of the 
under consideration had no relation to Oregon. | does recognize the existence of Slavery in cer-|acquisition of any new territory. And now, 
That is perfectly true; and therefore thej|tain States, then existing in the Union: and a|Sir, I am one, who, understanding that to be 
amendment which the Senate has adopted and | particular description of Slavery. {[ hope that|the purpose of the Constitution, mean to abide 


the House has disagreed to, has nothing in the what I am about to say may be received, with- 
world to do with Oregon. The truth is that/out any supposition that | intend the slightest 


is an amendment, by which the Senate wish to disrespect. But this particular description of | 


have a public, legal declaration, not respecting |Slavery, does not, | believe, now exist in Eu- 
Oregon, but respecting the newly acquired ter-| rope, nor in any other civilized portions of the 
titories of California and New-Mexico. It|habitable globe. 
wishes now to make a line of Slavery for those | lt is not analogous to the case of the Predial 
new Territories. The amendment says that|Slaves, or Slaves glebe adscripti of Russia, or 
this line of the “ Missouri Compromise ” shall| Hungary, or other States. It is a peculiar sys- 
be the line of the Pacific ; and then goes on to|\tem of personal Slavery, by which the person 
say, in the language of the bill as it now stands, | who is called a Slave is transferable as achattel 
that the Ordinance of ’87 shall be applicable to|from hand to hand. I speak of this as a fact. 
Oregon ; and therefore | say that the amend-| And that is the fact; and I will say farther— 
ment proposed is foreign to the immediate ob-|perhaps other gentlemen may remember the 


ject of the bill. It does nothing to modify, re-|instances—that although Slavery, asa system | 
strain or affect, in any way, the government|of servitude attached to the earth, existed in| 


which we propose to establish over Oregon, or|various countries of Europe, I am not at the 
the condition or character of that government|present moment aware of any place on the 
or of the people under it. In a parliamentary|globe in which this property of man in a hu- 
view, this is the state of the case. man being as a Slave transferable as a chattel, 





Now, Sir, this amendment has been attached | exists, except in certain States of this Union and | 


It is not a Predial Slavery. | 


| by it. 

There is another prineiple, equaiiy clear, by 
which I mean to abide; and that is, that in the 
Convention and in the first Congress, when ap- 
pealed to on the subject by petitions and all 
along in the history of this Government, it was 
‘and has been a conceded point that Slavery, in 
the States in which it did exist, was a matter 
of State regulation exclusively, and that Con- 
gress had not the least power over it, or right 
to interfere with it. Therefore, I say that ail 
agitations and attempts to disturb the relations 
between master and slave, by persons not liv- 
ing in the Slave States, are unconstitutional in 
their spirit, and are, in my opinion productive of 
nothing but evil and mischief. I countenance 
none of them. The manner in which the 
Governments of those States where Slavery 
exists are to regulate it, is for their own consid- 
leration, under their responsibility to their con- 
stituents, to the general laws of propriety, hu- 


| 


to this bill by a strong majority of the Senate.|the West India Islands. Now, that existed at|manity and justice, and to God. Associations 
That majority had the right, as it had the pow-|the formation of this Constitution, and the fra-|formed elsewhere, springing from a feeling of 
er, to pass it. The House disagreed to that|mers of that instrument, and those who adopt-|humanity, or any other cause, have nothing 
amendment, Well, if the majority of the Se-jed it, agreed that, as far as it existed, it should|whatever to do with it. They have never re- 
nate who attached it to the bil] are of opinion|not be disturbed, or interfered with by the new|ceived any encouragement from me and they 
that a conference with the House will lead to|General Government. There is no doubt of|never will. In my opinion, they have done 
some adjustment of the question by which this | that. nothing but to delay and defeat their own pro- 


amendment, or something equivalent to it, May} The Constitution of the United States recoc-|fessed objects. I have stated, as I understand 
be adopted by the House, it is very proper for} nizes it as an existing fact—an existing relation |its the state of things upon the adoption of the 
them to urge a conference. It is very fait,! between the inhabitants of the Southern States. |Constitution of the United States. What has 
quite parliamentary, and there is nota word to|7 do not call it an “ institution, ” because that|®appened since? Sir, it has happened that, 
be said against it. But my position is that of|term js not applicable to it ; for that seems to|#bove and beyond all contemplation or expecta- 
one who voted against the amendment—who imply a voluntary establishment. 1 have been|tion of the original framers of the Constitution, 
thinks that it ought not to be attached to this| here so long that when I first came here it was| reign territory has been acquired by cession, 
bill, and therefore I naturally vote for the mo-| matter of reproach to England, the mother coun-|itst a 809 and then from France, on our 
tion to get rid of it—that is, “to recede.” try, that Slavery had beenentailed upon the|Southern frontier. And what has been the re- 
So much for the parliamentary question. Now,| Colonies against their consent, and that which |Sult of that? Five Slave-holding States have 
there are two or three questions arising in this| i. now considered a cherished “institution” was |Dee® created and added to the Union ; bringing 
case which I wish to state dispassionately—not |then regarded as, I will not say an entailed evil,|ten Senators into this body, (I include Texas, 
to argue, but to state. but an entailment on the Colonies by the poli-| Which 1 consider in the light of a foreign acy ui- 
The honorable member from Georgia (Mr.|\cy of the mother country against their wishes. |S" also,) and up to this hour in which L ad- 
Betrien,) for whom whom I have great respect,|At any rate, it stands upon “the Constitu-|4ress, you not one free State has been admit- 
and with whom it is my delight to cultivate|tion. The Constitution was adopted in 1788, |ted into the Union from all this acquired terri- 
personal friendship, has stated, with great pro-|and went into operation in 1789. When it|tory ;—not one ! 
priety, the importance of this question. He/was adopted the state of the country was this;} Mr. Berrien (in his seat)— Y es—Iowa. , 
has said that it is a question interesting to the|Slavery existed in the Southern:States ; there} Mr. Webster,—lowa is not yet in the Union. 
South andto the North, and one which may|was a very large extent of unoccupied terri-| Her Senators are not here. When she comes in, 
very well, also, attract the attention of mankind.|tory—the whole North-west—which it was un-|there will be one to five—one free State to five 
On the subjects involved in this debate, the\derstood was destined to be formed into States:|Slave formed out of new Territories.—Now, it 
whole world is not now asleep. It is wide\and it was then determined that no Slavery|seems strange to me that there should be any 
awake: and [ agree with the honourable mem-|should exist in this territory north-west of the [complaint of injustice exercised by the North 
ber, that, if what is now proposed to be done|Ohio. I gather now, as a matter of inference |towards the South. Northern votes have been 
by us who resist this amendment, is, as he sup-|from the history of the time, and the history of|necessary, they have been ready, and they have 
poses, unjust and injurious to any portion ofthe debates, that the prevailing motives with | been rendered to aid the formation of these five 
this community, that injustice should be pre- the North foragreeing to this recognition ofthe ‘slaveholding States. These are facts ; and as 
sented to the civilized world, and we, who/existence of Slavery in Southern States, andthe gentleman from Georgia has very properly 
concur in the proceeding, ought to submit our-| giving a representation to those States, founded |put it as a case in which we ought to present 
selves to its rebuke. Iam glad that the hon-|in part upon their slaves, was based on the sup-|ourselves before the world for its judgment, 
orable gentleman proposes to refer this ques-|position that no acquisition of territory would let us now see how we stand. I do not repre- 
tion to the great tribunal of Modern Civilization ibe made to form new States onthe Southern'sent the North. [I statemy own case ; and 
as well as the great tribunal of the American {frontier of this country either by cession or/ present the matter in that light, in which I am 


People. It is proper. It isa question of mag-jconquest. It is plain that taking the history of willing, as an individual member of Congress, 
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to be judged by civilized humanity. I say then, | property in persons does not exist. Well, Sir, they are by people of Northern origin accord - 
that according to true history, the slaveholding|what is now the demand upon the part of our ing to the general numbers and proportion of 
interest in this country has not been a disfavor-|Southern friends? They say ; ‘We will carry people, South and North. There are as many 
ed interest ; it has not been disfavored by thejour local laws with us wherever we go. We people from the South, in those States, as there 
North. ‘The North has concurred to bring im}insist that Congress does us injustice unless it are from the North, in proportion to the whole 
these five Slaveholding States out of newly-/establishes in the Territory into which we wish people of the North. There is, then, no exclu- 
acquired territory, which acquisitions were|to go, our own local law.’ This demand I, for sion of Southern people; there is only the ex- 
never at all in the contemplation of the Con-|one resist, and shall resist. It goes upon the|clusion of a peculiar locallaw. Neither in 
vention which formed the Constitution, or of|idea that there is an inequality unless persons! principle nor in fact is there any inequality. 
the people when they agreed that there should | under this local law, and holding property by) The question now is, whether it is not com- 
be a representation of three-fifths of the Slaves authority of that law, can go into new territory petent to Congress, in the exercise of a fair and 
in the then existing States. and there establish that local law, to the exclu-|just discretion, to say that, considering that 
Mr. President, what is the result of this ?/sion of other law. Mr. President, it was a maxim there have been five slaveholding States added 
We stand here now—at least I do, for one—to of civil law that between Slavery and Freedom, to this Union out of foreign acquisitions, and as 
say that considering that there have been alrea- Freedom should always be presumed and Sla- yet only one free State—whether, under this 
dy five new slaveholding States formed out of Very must always be proved. If any question) state of things, it is unreasonable and unjust in 
newly acquired Territory and one only at|#rose as to the status of an individual in Rome, the slightest degree to limit their farther exten- 
most non-slaveholding State, 1 do not feel that| he was presumed to be free until he was prov-|sion ? That is the question. I see no injus- 
Lam called on to go farther ; I do not feel the |ed tobe a slave. So, 1 suppose, is the general|tice in it. As to the power of Congress. I 
obligation to yield more. But our friends of law of mankind. An individual is to be pre-|have nothing to add to what 1 said the other 
the South say, You deprive us of all our rights /sumed to be free until a law can be produced day. I have said that I shall consent to no 
—we have fought for this territory and you Which creates ownership in his person. 1 do extension of the area of Slavery upon this con- 
deny us participation in it—-Let us consider |"0 dispute the force and validity of the local|tinent, nor any increase of slave representation 
this question as it really is ; and since the hon- law, as I have already said; but, I say, it is a|in the other House of Congress. 
orable gentleman from Georgia proposes to|™atter to be proved ; and therefore if individu-| I have now stated my reasons for my conduct 
leave the case to the enlightened and impartial |a/s go into any part of the earth it isto be prov-|and my vote. We of the North have gone in 
judgment of mankind, and as I agree with ;ed that they are not freemen, or else the pre-| this respect already far beyond all that any 
him that it is a case proper to be considered by |SUmption is that they are. Now, our friends | Southern man could have expected, or did ex- 
the enlighted part of mankind, let us consi-/seem to think that an inequality arises from) pect, at the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
der how the matter in truth stands. What is|testraining them from going into the territories, tution. I repeat the statement of the fact, of 
the consequence? Gentlemen, who advocate|Unless there be a law provided which shall| the creation of five new states out of newly 
the case which my honorable friend from|Protect their ownership in persons. ‘The as-| acquired territory. We have done that which 
Georgia with so much.ability sustains, declare|sertion is, that we create an inequality. Is|if those who framed the Constitution bad fore- 
that we invade their rights—that we deprive there nothing to be said on the other side in re-|seen, they never would have agreed to Slave 
them of a participation in the enjoyment of ter-| lation to inequality? Sir, from the date of this| representation. We have yielded thus far; and 
ritories acquired by the common service and Constitution, and in the councils that formed) we have now in the House of Representatives, 
common exertions of all. Is this true? How)#nd established this Constitution, and I suppose |twenty persons voting upon this very question, 
deprived? Of what do we deprive them? Why |in all men’s judgment since, it is received as ajand upon all other questions, who are there 
they say that we deprive them of the privilege |settled truth, that slave labor and free labor do/ only in virtue of the representation of slaves. 
of carrying their slaves, as slaves, into the new|Ot exist well together. 1 have before mea) Let me conclude therefore, by remarking 
territories. Well sir, what is the amount of declaration of Mr. Mason, in the Convention |that while lam willing to present this as pre- 
that? They say that in this way we deprive|that formed the Constitution, to that effect./senting my own judgment and position, in re- 
them of the opportunity of going into this ac-|He says that the objection to slave labor is that, gard to this case—and I beg it to be understood 
quired territory with their property. ‘Their|it puts free white labor indisrepute; that it) that I am speaking for no other than myself— 
“property?” ——what do they mean by that? We makes labor to be regarded as derogatory to| and while I am willing to present this to the 
certainly do not deprive them of the privilege |the character of the free white man, and that/whole world as my own justification, I rest 
of going into the newly acquired territories with she despises to work—to use his Sx presaieee+ en these propositions’; —First ; That when this 
all that, in the general and common and uni-|Where slaves are employed. This is matter) Constitution was adopted nobody looked for 
versal understanding of mankind, is esteemed|f great interest to the Free States ; if it be| any new acquisition of territory to be formed 
property. Not atall. The truth is just this ;|(Tue, as to agreat extent it certainly is, that |into slaveholding States. Secondly ; That the 
They have in their own States, peculiar laws,| Wherever slave labor prevails, free white labor principles of the Constitution prohibited, and 
which create property in person. They have a\is excluded or discouraged. I agree, that, were intended to prohibit, all interference of 
system of local legislation on which Slavery |slave labor does not necessarily exclude iree | the General Government with Slavery as it ex- 
rests ; while every one agrees that it is against|/abor totally. ‘There is free white labor in Vir-|isted, and as it still exists in the States. And 
natural law, or at least against the common un-|ginia, Tennessee, and other States.—But it ne-|then, that looking to the effect of these new 
derstanding which prevails as to what is natural |Cessarily loses something of its respectability, acquisitions which have in this great degree 
law. I am not going into metaphysics, for|by the side of,and when associated with, slave|enured to strengthen that interest in the South 
therein I should encounter the Hon. Member !abor. Wherever labor is mainly performed by the addition of these five states, there is no- 
from South Carolina, and we should wander in|by slaves, it is regarded as degrading to free|thing unjust, nothing of which any honest man 
“endless mazes lost ” until after the time for/men. The free men of the North, therefore,|can complain if he is intelligent; and I feel 
the adjournment of Congress. The Southern|have a deep interest to keep labor free, exclu-| there is nothing which the civilized world, if 
States have peculiar laws, and by those laws) sively free, in the new territories. they take notice of so humble a person as my- 


there is property in Slaves. This is purely local.| But Sir, let us look farther at this alleged|se!f, will reproach me with, when I say, as I 
The real meaning, then, of Southern gentlemen inequality. There is no pretence that Southern|Said the other day, that] had made up my 
in making this complaint, is that they cannot go people may {not go into territory which shall be| mind, for one, that under no circumstances 
into the territories of the United States carrying | subject to the Ordinance of 1787. The only re-| would I consent to the farther extension of the 
with them their own peculiar local law—a law |straint is that they shall not carry slaves thither|@tea of Slavery in the United States, or to the 
which creates property in persons. This, ac-|and continue that relation. They say this farther increase of Slave Representation in the 
cording to theirown statement, is all the ground|shuts them altogether out. Why,Sir, there} House of Representatives. 

of complaint they have. Now here, I think,|can be nothing more inaccurate in point of fact| rea 

gentlemen are unjust towards us. How unjust|than this. I understand that one half the peo-| He that would pass the latter part of his life 
they are, others will judge—generations that|ple who settled Lllinois, are people or the de-|with honor and decency, must, when he is 
come after us will judge. It will not be con-|scendants of people, who come from the South-| young, remember that he shall one day be old ; 
tended that this sort of personal Slavery exists|ern States. And I suppose that one-third of/—and remember when he is old, that he has 
by general law. It exists only by local law. I/the people of Ohio are those, or descendants|once been young. In youth he must lay up 
do not mean to deny the validity of that local|of those, who emigrated from the South; amimewoieigs for his support, when his powers 
law where it is established ; but [ say it is, after|[ venture to say, thatin respect to those twolof acting shall forsake him; and, in age for- 
all, nothing but local law. It is nothing more.|States, they are at this day settled by people | bear to animadvert with rigor on faults which 
And wherever that local law does not extend,|of Southern origin in as great a proportion as|experience only can correct.—{ Zhe Rambler. 
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The following Sketch, prepared by afriend| The London Society soon became exceed-|the circumstances of each case, varying from 
who has long been actively engaged in the ingly popular, through the medium of its| five to twenty dollars to those who may wish to 
Humane Society, has appeared in one of our) ""lversary festivals, These gatherings are| receive money, and to those who decline pe- 

3 d ; h fal q {conducted with no little ceremony, and are|Cuniary compensation, a handsome copper 
daily papers, and contains so much uselul and attended by the wealthy and titled patrons of| plate certificate, elegantly framed, is presented 
practical information, that we have transferred | the institution. An address is delivered on the|in lieu of money. These honorary certificates 
it to our columns. | occasion, and all the persons who have been re- testify to the meritorious exertions of the recipi- 

‘THE HUMANE SOCIETY. stored, or rescued, during the year, are brought ent in rescuing a fellow being from drowning, 

“The Humane Society of Philadelphia” |*°Sethet in the presence of their benefactors—| with the time and place of the rescue, &c., 
was instituted in the year 1780, It consisted, When® public presentation of medals, &c. takes|and an appropriate testimonial of the Society’s 

lace—a more imposing and touching scene | Sense ofthe benefits thus conferred on humanity 


ote ; ae 
originally of several gentlemen of the medical | : . 
y g ‘can scarcely be imagined. | Many of these certificates may be seen 


usd 4 aeuhecleneease Paces Ir a report of the Society published in 1821,) adorning the walls of humble dwellings, 
&c., under this title. These persons were at} t is stated that within a period of forty years) especially amongst seamen whose occupations 
that time the leading physicians of Philadelphia, | ‘°° Royal Humane Society had paid rewards|/ead them — the water courses, and whose 
and not less distinguished for their medical to twenty thousand claimants, many of ee earls ape gluays open te Weary & 
skill and acquirements, than for their public | 424 exposed their lives to imminent risk to save | Cisttess. By this class money is often refused, 
spirit and enlarged philanthropy. Amongst | Beit fellow creatures from perishing. Many |and an act of heroism, which would be deemed 
che early members’ we find the names of Drs.| heroic and affecting instances could no doubt|by the retired landsman as involving great 
Benj. Rush, Sam!. and Benj. Duffield, Thomas| 02 extracted from this long catalogue. In the risk to life, is ee oe ae ae Oe eee 
Bond, Samuel Powell Griffiths, Benj. Say,|S®™¢ period, it is asserted, that upwards of|by the adventurous waterman.—-Many are the 
Casper Wistar, Thomas Parke, David Ritten-|":909 persons had been rescued by the direct) Siso8 of ee ee ee, Core 
house, James Hutchinson and John Dunlap, |8°°Y of the Society from a premature death. | apr aah: tg deren a eens ee 
besides many other benevolent citizens not of| | his picture presents a gratifying evidence of thant ays etic. pane tiger pir peso 
the medical fraternity, who were soon invited | the generosity and benevolence of mankind, in Paengne nk ane wanes, tee oo 
to join them. Christopher and Charles|©OMttast to the cruelty, pride and selfishness | U"known and perhaps forlorn and destitute 
Marshall, Samuel Wetherill, Robert Parrish, which too often distinguish them, while it un-| fellow being: » Inene case. which recently fell 
James and Robert Davidson, and Mathew/|!!ds an extensive field of practical benevolence, under the notice of the Society, the captain of 
ila aM gee act which had been previously uncultivated. ‘a small vessel sailing inthe Delaware, was 
The early efforts of the Society were directed From the preceding sketch, the general Pree wo pie egal pln ohacyetacoan 
to the collection of facts, publications, etc., in| design of “Humane Societies” will be under-/‘rom write. a am ae 
regard to the subject of suspended animation, stood. a ae ee re \ife noes alge 
and to the means which had been found most| The Philadelphia Society evidently grew) une ‘0%! = ad so a b aoe 7 ~ 
successful in restoring persons supposed to be|out of the institution established in the mother! ovcticed vith ae Soe’ ae oes 
drowned. Instruments and apparatus were|country, and has been conducted on the same| Se ne 
' ard need ; ; instances of equally disinterested exertions on 
procured and placed at convenient locations,|general principles. It is true that its career|,), P : “doale ble life mi 

with a view of affording relief in such cases,|has been quiet and unpretending—it has had|.< pant of Lameenonn senetas Woe. eae - 
. ; ‘ : ‘SS a tioned; and nota few even among the 

and the medical gentlemen interested freely|no “ anniversary festivals”—it has never been| 1, ; g 


proffered their professional services. publicly eulogised by eloquent orators; it bia pene. wee ie eoper ee 











pes : oes ; ; isence of mind, boldness and humanity, have 
institutions existed in Great Britain and onja list of its officers elected annually, may be so oe ohare 
as , : To present a detailed account of the doing 
Royal Humane Society of London was thejand its records manifest a steady and un- To , . » Saag 
have been the parent of similar, institutions in| have assumed its guardianship. Its apparatus| 
isketch of the history of this useful charity, and 
gentlemen of the medical faculty, who associa-|has always commanded an efficient medical 
1844 to the sum of $310, in 1845 to $220.45, 
fold. These objects relate, first, to persons, 
however, less fruitful of successful results, | 
by such assistance, from sudden death;—|period at which bodies are usually found, and It is conducted by a Board of twelve Managers 
. é i « 3S» 
In the prosecution of the first object, the| precludes all hope of resuscitation. has occupied the office of President, and whose 
\ S 5 3 9% 
. . : eriod, is well known in this community. The 
those who had been instrumental in rescuing/atmosphere from the lungs, for a period of four|> ' ae J 
. : ie ~ ; ; cians. The meetings are well attended, and 
rying out the second object, they instituted /Still active efforts should always be made, even siaaduaaae 
propriate locations along the shores of the| A few instances are to be found on the re-| i. 62m the public of the existence of a Society 
ous parts of London und its vicinity. Suitable) where persons apparently totally lifeless have| preat measure from the general view, but whose 
| ’ 
. xa ; ; ‘history of philanthropic effort. 
and professional gentlemen residing near them|length of time; and these are sufficiently! ies . 
— 
reigning sovereign, who presented to the Socie-| The chief business of the Society consists, of Commons, the curious fact was elicited that 


: \along the wharves of this city. Some of the 

It may be proper to remark, that at the|not even published annual reports, unless al nose mnesitentenn quate dis ete as a 
period of the formation of the Society similar|statement of receipts and expenditures,’ with a’ 6 P 

: ; ‘ occurred amongst this portion of the laboring 

the continent of Europe, the proceedings of|considered.. Still, the society has been, for) .i¢ gs p of 8 

which had attracted general interest. The|more than half a century, in regularoperation;|  ‘;, 

:; ; alien a ; of the Society in this department of its labors, 

most conspicuous of these, and may be said to|wearied interest in its objects by those who} would lead od far heya the limits ae, ae 

. ; ; ; |sent article—our design is merely to present a 
"are F is placed at convenient points along the Dela-| i aon 

e London Society also its origi 3 i sow ire : 

y owed its origin to} ware and Schuylkill fronts of the city, and it] of its general design. For the past four years 
7 Pee “ , ithere have been awards made amounting in 
ted with them a small number of distinguished|corps. ‘That branch of the operations of Hu- r 
persons, who declared their objects to be two-|mane Societies which has reference to the in 1846 to $212, and in 1847 to $172, exclusive 
recovery of persons apparently drowned, is, a a re 
es ; : ’ ° of the costs, &c. of honorary certificates pre- 
who, by receiving immediate attention when |sented in the oad eriod of tia 7 
in eminent danger of drowning, are rescued,|than was originally anticipated. The late} ‘py. ested of ae Society is very simple 
second, to individuals w y i i ily ? ray 
cause, are in a state of feaniaine cmeaten ivi rye se en meg Ciapse after the at the head of whom is the venerable William 
, . « . 
P ation.) vital spark has become extinct, Im most Cases! tiemble, who for a period of at least 20 years, 
Society instituted a system of d ientific i igati 
rewards, by} Recent scientific investigations have pretty| ative ; oe : 

. ; active interest in its objects during this lon 
voting money and honorary medallions to\clearly proved, that the entire exclusion of the } - S 

. ; ; : other Managers are mostly merchants engaged 
their fellow creatures from a watery grave, or minutes, will effectually destroy tife, and place}; business on via ieee and several 35 
who had aided in their resuscitation. In car-|the individual beyond the power of human aid. | ' 

a ” ; ; ane ‘a lively interest is still taken in the concerns of 
“receiving houses” in convenient and ap-|should they fail of their object. lithe iat This brief notice may tend to 
Thames, near the banks « als i i-| iladelphi iety,| . mare 

’ ks of canals and in vari-|cords of the Philadelphia Humane Society,) whose unpretending career has veiled it in a 
apparatus for the application of resuscitative|been restored to consciousness after the most! j..: 
processes were placed in the sivine h sai aliiien -wued f designs and acts form a pleasing page in the 

Pp in these receiving houses,| persevering efforts, continued for a considerable 
Were appointed medical assistants. The plan| numerous to give importance and value to this! el 
of the Society soon met with favor from the portion of the Society’s labors. In the course of a conversation in the House 
ty a piece of ground on the north side of the | however, in the conferring of rewards upon the streets of London had increased the ag- 
Thames, in Hyde Park, upon which their|those who have been instrumental in saving gregate length of no less than 200 miles be- 
principal receiving house was built, and where, |life, at the risk of their own personal safety.|/tween 1830 and 1848, or at the rate of about 
if we are rightly informed, it still stands. 'The amount of this premium is regulated by! 12 miles of street per annum. 
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plans, &c. 


























LIBRARY OF HARVARD COLLEGE. © 


At the recent annual examination by the| 
committee appointed for that purpose, it aP-|to Mount Holly, about nine miles from each place. 
peared that there are now belonging to the 
various libraries, connected with the University, | branches of a liberal English Education. | 
about 82,000 volumes, besides alarge and very| 
valuable collection of unbound tracts, maps, 
There are, in the public library, 
Gore Hall, 55,000; Law library, Dand Hall,| Drawing. 
12,000; Theological library, Divinity Hall,| 
3,000; Medical library Medical Hall, 2,000 ;| 
Society library, 10,000. 
hundred and twenty-three bound volumes, and| 


2,520 pamphlets, have been added during the) Market andj 2d streets, Phila., Amos Willits, New| hee RECEIVED, by T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 
past year. 


a 


“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Fa. 
ther which is in heaven is perfect.” 
perfect not by arriving at a certain point of 
perfection, but by always pressing on after it ; 
as a traveller is equally perfect in every step 
of his journey, who knows his way, and pro- 
ceeds in it without stopping. 


—— 
MY BIBLE. 


Oft when I would from sorrow flee, 
Thou book of books! I turn to thee, 
And precious is thy lore to me, 

My Bible! 


When friends neglect and are not kind, 
I turn to thee and comfort find; 
And oft thou dost sooth my mind, 

My Bible! 


When cares intrnde and bitter grief, 

I humbly turn and seek relief; 

And learn from thee our life how brief, 
My Bible! 


I seek thy ancient page, and lo! 

I find, some thousand years ago, 

I'hat others also suffered woe, 
My Bible! 


From thee I learned to trust in God 

To wait resigned upon his nod, 

And bless his hand and chast’ning rod, 
My Bible! 


And grateful is my heart indeed, 

For all apon thy leaves I read, 

And truths in thee on which I feed, 
My Bible! 


I little care for thy wars of old, 

I little care for thy heroes bold, 

Or for thy histories well told, 
My Bible! 


Yet all thy tales have charms for me, 
Thy kings all chronicled I see, 
Yet not for these do I prize thee, 

My Bible! 


Not most for these I prize thy pages, 

Handed down to us now for ages, 

With purest lore worth all the sages, 
My Bible! 


But for those truths which ever shine 
And stamp their impress as divine 
Upon so poor a heart as mine, 

My Bible! 





C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers, | 
. 8. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En-| 


trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do.,Grocery| 4th mo. &th. ly. 
store, on Twelfth street. | 2° 


been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, | 
gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by| 
but few in any other establishment in this country. _ 

Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 


In all 82,000. Fifteen 


We are 


7 One of this concern having) ——_-—-— —_—— 
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OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR) O FRIENDS.—JOHNS & PAYNE, N. E. corner 
GIRLS is located in the vicinity of the village | of Fourth and Arch Streets, intend keeping a large 
of Moorestown on the Stage road leading from Camden |assortment of goods suited to Friends’ wear, to which 
|branch of business they expect to give particular atten- 
The course of Tuition embraces all the important | tion. 

Plain Dress Goods of every material ; 

The school year commences the Ist. of 10th month, | Cap Stuffs, Hdkfs., Hosiery, Gloves, &c. ; 

\and continues 43 weeks.—Price $115, one half payable) Merinoes, Alpacas, and Cloak stuffs. 

\in advance, the other at the middle of the Term. No} _They have lately fitted up-an apartment for FUR- 
extra charge, except $10, to such as are instructed in| NISHING GOODS, in which may be found many 
desirable goods. 

Blankets, Quilts and Counterpanes. 

Barnsley and Irish Sheetings, &c. &c. 

aug. 19—tf. 


Principals. Teachers. 

Isaac Lippincott, Mary S. Lippincott, 

Mary 8. Lippincott. Edith Newlin. 
Assistant, Margaret L. Woolman. | 


References,—Lippincott & Parry, 8S. W. corner of} 








GIBBONS’ REVIEW. 
York. 9th mo. 2 tf\eJ North Fourth Street, a REVIEW, &c., of a 
| pamphlet, entitled, “A DECLARATION,” &c., pub- 
FREE PRODUCE STORE, jlished in the year 1828: to which is added, remarks on 
REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, what is called the Hypostatical Union, and on the 
Wholesale and Retail. | Trinity. By William Gibbons, late of Wilmington, 
Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. | Delaware. With a memoir of the author. Also for 
Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. |sale by Geo. C. Baker, No. 158 Pearl street, New York, 
Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. jand Israel J. Graham, Baltimore. 
Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. GILBERT’S NARRATIVE. 
“Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. A narrative of the captivity and sufferings of Ben- 
Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handke rchiefs| jamin Gilbert and his family, who were taken by the 
Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. \Indians in the spring of 1780. To which is prefixed 
Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders. le short account of the Gilbert family who settled at 
Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. Oil|Byberry. For sale by T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 
Cloths. |North Fourth Street; GEO. C. BAKER; No. 158 


Twilled Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. | Pear! Street, New York; and ISRAEL J. GRAHAM, 
Trish linens, warranted free from cotton. | Baltimore. 


Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. | 
Satinets, Mouslin de lain, all wool. 

Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. N : a 

A variety of other articles produced wholly by Faxr| i © eat Mouslins, Bareges and Tissues, 


Lapor. | Do. Lawns, Ginghams and Chintzes, 
(0F-Expected in a few days, a general assortment of Mohair and Armure Lustres, and Alpacas, 


fine hosiery—bleached and brown. Plain Shawls, India Silk a Handkerebiefs, 
Tras, carefully selected for families and stores. Book Muslins and Handkerchie * id cheap, 
Refined loaf, crushed and pulverized sugar. Gauze Blond, Linen Cambric ne —* 
Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. With an assortment of F aus & PaYNe 
Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. N.E 7 Decetl. « aA h 
Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, | ae ay Se aS 
jcontaationsegy &c., &e. 
| OS~ Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas 





REDUCTION IN PRICEs. 


5th mo. 27. 


EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Ceps, made and 
trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 





Chocolate, for invalids. Country merchants supplied 
with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami- 
lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con- 
siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- 


ingly. Tens Casu. . lg a ek oa eneall 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, ae any article in their line on the 7 Seen le 

N. W. corner Fifth and Cnerry Sts, | -_- ~>-_>_-_ — hati 
| Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. EMOVAL.—Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
a ae i and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 


| 4 CARD TO FRIENDS—CHARLES ADAMS te his f, 
informs Friends, that he bes availed himeolf of the|“o 29 North Fourth St. nearly opposite his former 


| 
S i ; and having f th twent 
iste? public sales of imported goods, by which means he a a eam lice ao sg, ele AB wath d 


. ; . ears paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
lis enabled to offer an extensive assortment of FANCY y —~ 


het : . Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
eee DRY GOODS, at much lower prices | business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 


He has also reduced those previously on hand, in oot iat Hebe cn esciiahlmeenteds 3 Se: 
to close the Spring and Summer stock in season. | g«OODS FOR FRIENDS—YARNALL & LYTLE, 
C. A. is now selling Granite Barege Lustre, or Jaspe- | S. E. corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
rines, (all silk and wool,) at only 25 cents per yard.| Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New 
Importers price was 50 cents. | Styles, Plain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 
Plain Mode and neat figured Bareges, at $1 cents. lthey would respectfully call attention. They have on 
Plain Mode Challys, Pondicherry, Mous de Laine. | hand neat and medium Bareges, Lawns, Ginghams, De 
Linen and Silk Lustres, French Lawns and Jaconets. Laines, (all wool,} English and American Prints, and a 
Earlston Ginghams, &c. variety of other dress goods, Book Muslins and Hand- 
200 Jozen Linen Cambric Hdkfs, in all qualities. ikerchiefs. Cap Crape, Gauze, Barcelona hdkfs., Mode 
Good Irish Linen, warranted pure, at 25 cents Thibit Shawls, &c. Also, variety of goods for men 
"e in half pieces and other Linen Goods generally. pet | and boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, 
Fine 6-4 dressed Book Muslin, very shear and clear, | &c. 
at only 50 cents per yard. A bargain. | An assortment of Furnishing Goods; all of which 

SHAWLS of all kinds, (Blanket, Thibet, Twisted, | will be sold at the lowest prices. 3mo—3m. 
Silk, Net, Cashmere and Barcelona,) together with a| —_—_—_—_—— 
general variety of Dry Goods, too numerous to advertise., [T] NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
NEW STORE FOR PLAIN GOODS, WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, north side. - EF, &c. &c.,":0 be nad of 


_Philada. 6 month 116 And CALEBCLOTHIERFamy Flour Dealer, 
a. V HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort-, 5thmo. 8th, ly No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch 


ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family | ala 


use, constantly on hand and for sale by APER HANGINGS, BORDERS, FIRE-BOARD 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, | 1 PATTERNS. Also WRITING AND LETTER 

No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch.| PAPERS, Bonnet Boards, Printing Papers, SCHOOL 

ae et — "| BOOKS and Stationery in general for sale wholesale or 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 

Manufacturers and Dealers, 
No 4N. 5th St., 2 doors above Market. 
5th mo, 13-tf. 
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ANTED.—At the Rosine Association, an active | retail, by 
_ energetic woman, who understands Mantua) 
| Making, Tailoring, and plain sewing. 


|Smo, Apply at 204 north Eighth street, 





